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A Note to Student Teachers on the 


Supervision and Evaluation 
of Their Work 


By LOWRY W. HARDING 


()' ALL the requirements in a teacher-education program, 


student teaching seems to arouse the most concern. 

Some anticipate it eagerly while others are apprehen- 
sive; some regard it as an extremely difficult experience while 
others assume that it will be merely another routine task. Nat- 
urally, those about to begin student teaching frequently seek 
information concerning the work from friends who have com- 
pleted it. Since students giving the information speak from 
different backgrounds—in preparation and classroom poise, in 
schools and curricular patterns, in communities and children, 
in grade-levels and age ranges, in critic teachers and supervisors 
—the information they give varies widely. In some cases it 
clarifies the prospective student teacher’s ideas but in others it 
adds to his confusion. Much of the uncertainty concerns the 
function of student teaching and the réles of the chief 
participants—the student teacher, the critic teacher, and the 
supervisor. 

The purpose of this note is to provide help in understanding 
these rdles and in interpreting the meaning of the marks 
assigned in appraising the quality of the student teacher’s com- 
pleted work. An inverse relationship frequently appears to 
exist between student teachers’ levels of competence and their 
self-judgments of success; that is, the more competent student 
teachers evince critical concern about their weaknesses while the 
less competent tend to display self-approval of their work. 
Such self-satisfaction may be more hopeful than realistic, but 
it is an obstacle to improvement. A broader perspective on the 
purpose of student teaching and its evaluation should aid stu- 
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dents in gauging the quality of their performance and in 
strengthening their preparation for teaching. 


joes idea that student teaching is a course in which the 
student is “taught how to teach” appears to be widely 
held. This is a misconception which works difficulty for super- 
visors, critic teachers, and student teachers themselves. Students 
beginning their practice teaching with this idea tend to sit 
passively and wait to be “told and shown how.” When their 
lack of initiative or ability is reflected in the final appraisal of 
their work, such students are prone to complain that they 
“didn’t get enough help,” or that “no one showed me what 
to do.” Obviously, those who have already learned what to 
do and made adequate preparation for student teaching are 
better prospects for future success in teaching. 

The basic assumption underlying the program in student 
teaching is that the professional curriculum to which the stu- 
dent has devoted four years is dedicated to a fourfold purpose: 


Teaching him professionalized subject-matter and methods 

Providing opportunities for him to observe and participate in 
using subject-matter and methods 

Promoting his understanding of child development and the 
teaching-learning process 

Raising the level of his ability in factors of competence for 
teaching 


The over-all purpose is to help him “learn actively how to 
teach.” Student teaching provides an opportunity for the stu- 
dent teacher to demonstrate how well he has achieved the 
purposes toward which he has spent so many years of study. 
As the “proof of the pudding is in the eating,” the student’s 
work with children indicates how well he has learned and can 
apply educational principles and procedures. If he needs to be 
helped and taught, or re-taught, to any considerable extent, a 
low level of competence may be the reason. 


7. major function of the supervisor and critic teacher is 
to help the student teacher show his ability to teach satis- 
factorily on his own power, which he is expected to do in his 
first year as a certificated teacher. The emphasis upon inde- 
pendent teaching is important because the successful completion 
of student teaching does not mean merely that another course 
has been covered on the road to a college degree. It means 
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qualifying for a teaching certificate—a legal license to teach 
in the public schools. A possible analogy is the case of the stu- 
dent in dentistry who, before being licensed to practice, exhibits 
and proves his competence by actual dental work in the clinic, 
and passes the examination given by the State Board of Dental 
Examiners. 

The primary responsibility of the critic teacher is to safe- 
guard the welfare and educational development of the children 
who are the involuntary objects of the student teacher’s intern- 
ship or demonstration of skill as a teacher. After that respon- 
sibility is fulfilled, and subordinate to it, the critic teacher aids 
the student teacher in such ways as these: offering explanations, 
giving demonstrations, sharing responsibility, teaching co- 

operatively, providing opportunity for independent teaching, 
giving constructive criticism, and working with the student 
teacher to identify and eliminate his weaknesses. The amount 
of this assistance is determined to some extent by the critic 
teacher’s other duties as well as by the purpose of the student- 
teaching experience. In any case, the help given should not be 
so extensive as to reduce the student teacher’s opportunity for 
gaining needed experience and demonstrating his own abilities, 
or so enveloping as to disguise his weaknesses. 

The primary responsibilities of the supervisor are to deter- 
mine the student teacher’s fitness for certification as a teacher 
and his level of competence in teaching. These are serious 
responsibilities. The first is an obligation to the state. The 
department of public instruction in any state exists to maintain 
and raise the quality of teaching in its schools. It sets standards 
for certificates and issues them in terms of those purposes and 
obligations. Hence, the supervisor of student teaching is an 
instrument of that branch of the state government when he 
appraises the student teacher’s suitability for receiving a teach- 
er’s certificate. The second responsibility of the supervisor is 
an obligation to the student teacher’s prospective employer and 
his representatives. These include the school superintendent 
and board of education, administrative assistants, principals and 
supervisors. These officials are expected to employ for their 
school systems the most competent teachers obtainable for the 
salary available. Beyond a personal interview, the prospective 
teacher’s professional record, including the evaluation of his 
student teaching by letter or rating form, is the chief source of 
information upon which employers may base decisions. That 
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record is an important adjunct to the personal interview. If the 
supervisor of student teaching is to keep faith with public- 
school officials and if the integrity of the teacher-education 
institution is to be preserved, his evaluation of teaching com- 
petence must accurately predict the quality of the student 
teacher’s performance during his first year as a licensed teacher. 

The direct responsibilities of the supervisor to the student 
teacher are to aid in adjusting any possible major difficulties, 
to provide over-all guidance of the student teacher’s plans for 
using increasingly mature professional practices such as cor- 
relations, unit-type projects, audio-visual aids, trips, and func- 
tional teaching of skills, and to determine as accurately as 
possible the influence of the classroom situation upon the stu- 
dent’s actual competence in teaching. In carrying out these 
responsibilities, no predetermined frequency or duration of 
supervisory visits is involved. Critic teachers provide literally 
minute-by-minute classroom supervision and know their stu- 
dent teachers’ work in intimate detail. The college supervisor, 
visiting a number of student teachers, views their work on a 
comparative basis. He considers the progress of the various 
student teachers in relationship to that of others, analyzes the 
quality of their teaching in terms of previous experience with 
student teachers and with “regular” teachers in the public 
schools, and reaches a judgment of their probable level of 
performance as professional teachers. In reaching such judg- 
ments, the supervisor’s visits will vary from student to student. 
He may visit and observe some students only a few times if 
he knows the situation thoroughly and readily secures adequate 
data, but he may need to make a much larger number of obser- 
vations in other situations. Necessary factors in determining 
the number and duration of visits are the proportion of the 
supervisor’s load represented by student teachers, the number 
of student teachers to be supervised and travel involved, and 
the nature of other duties. The criterion is not the number or 
length of visits but the quality of supervisory observations and 
understanding of the student-teaching situation. 


N DECIDING the appropriate mark to assign to a student 
I teacher upon completion of his work, the essential criteria 
are fitness for certification and professional quality of work. 
Thus the mark is not a favor granted, a “break” given the 
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needy, a recognition of effort, or a reward for hard work. It 
is, basically, a prediction of future performance—especially of 
the quality of teaching that may be expected during the first 
year, since re-employment is based upon the success of that 
year rather than upon the mark in student teaching. Prompt- 
ness, reliability, and conscientious effort are assumed as neces- 
sary prerequisites for all student teachers, without reference to 
the quality of their teaching. 

The interpretation of marks on student teaching requires a 
larger perspective than the very human but immaturely ego- 
centered desire to “get a good grade.” Since the highest mark 
available in the usual rating system is A, that mark is neces- 
sarily reserved to indicate work which is distinguished by the 
highest professional competence. Student teachers receiving A 
are expected to perform as well as the upper ten to twenty per 
cent of teachers in good schools. Not only do such students 
know what to do and how to do it, but why they do it; and 
they can explain and interpret sound educational practice to 
parents and the general public. The mark A predicts that, in 
his first year of regular teaching, the individual will require 
only a minimum of supervision. Instead of needing assistance 
from the principal, such a beginning teacher will help reduce 
his burdens. 

The mark B indicates student teaching clearly above aver- 
age. It predicts professional teaching as good as that of all but 
the top twenty per cent of experienced teachers in good schools. 
The student teacher who receives a mark of B for his work 
should assume that prospective employees will expect him to 
need very little detailed assistance. He is expected to have 
a competent grasp of classroom routines, to adjust to the 
school’s curricular design without difficulty, and to carry his 
full share of the school’s program in satisfactory fashion. How- 
ever, it is not predicted that his work will be especially out- 
standing or scintillating in comparison with that of the best 
teachers on the staff. 

A mark of C predicts performance equal to that of the 
average teacher in good schools. Prospective employers may 
anticipate that some detailed assistance will be needed in such 
matters as planning a classroom program consistent with the 
program of the whole school, providing adequately for indi- 
vidual variations in the needs and abilities of pupils, and de- 
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veloping suitable integrative learning experiences. Frequently, 
the mark indicates that the student teacher tends to “teach the 
book” rather than guide the children. This is a common 
result of limited intellectual understanding and poise in social 
situations. 

The mark D usually indicates, as the lowest passing mark, 
that professional teaching is likely to correspond to that of the 
least competent teachers in typical schools and may be inferior 
to that of the weakest teachers in good schools. As a beginner, 
such a teacher will need considerable help with many aspects 
of his work. With experience, helpful supervision, and in- 
creased maturity, most individuals earning D in student teach- 
ing develop into satisfactory teachers. If improvement is not 
clearly evident during the first year or two of regular teaching, 
the individual should seriously consider the advisability of 
choosing a vocation more suited to his particular strengths. 


7. evaluation of student teaching should be considered in 
terms of the type of teaching exhibited, as well as in terms 
of general classroom efficiency, since student teaching is the 
culmination of a professional program rather than mere me- 
chanical routine. For example, it is possible to do a very 
efficient job of “calling words” in spelldowns and holding drill 
periods in mathematics without a background of professional 
preparation for teaching, as M.C.’s on television shows fre- 
quently demonstrate. The development of integrative learning 
experiences, the creation of a stimulating atmosphere for learn- 
ing, the insightful and tactful guidance of social and emotional 
adjustments, the use of children’s experiences to develop skills 
with understanding—these indicate the professionally compe- 
tent teacher. 

Supervisors strive to be fair rather than generous in making 
final evaluations, to predict accurately rather than hopefully 
the quality of the first year of teaching. The individual whose 
mark on student teaching is too high begins regular teaching 
under a handicap even greater than one whose mark is too low. 
Once employment is obtained—and individuals secure jobs by 
“selling themselves,” convincing employers that they are com- 
petent teachers and thus good prospects, rather than by de- 
pending upon paper records—the individual whose mark was 
inaccurately high is under the strain of being expected to 
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perform above his level of ability. On the other hand, the 
individual whose mark was too low may readily prove his 
greater ability and vindicate his employer’s judgment while 
pleasantly surprising the supervisor of his student teaching. 

If the beginning teacher renders service equal to the em- 
ployer’s expectations based on his record, including the mark 
on student teaching, everyone is satisfied. The new teacher is 
re-employed, the employer continues to trust the evaluations 
and records of the teacher-education institution from which the 
teacher graduated, and the beginning teacher continues to de- 
velop in professional competence. If expectations are exceeded, 
everyone is happy and salary increments are considered. In 
cases of individuals whose marks on student teaching were 
unwarrantedly high, results are not so fortunate. When per- 
formance during the first year of regular teaching does not 
equal predictions based on student teaching and fails to meet 
the employer’s expectations, adjustments often must be made. 
The employer loses confidence in the accuracy and depend- 
ability of the college records and the judgments of its staff. 
He may decide not to employ other beginning teachers grad- 
uated from that institution. Thus, the supervisor’s judgment 
and the beginning teacher’s performance strongly affect the 
opportunities of future graduates for suitable placement, as 
well as for continuing employment. 

It is helpful to remember throughout student teaching that 
the supervisor wants his student teachers to succeed. His criti- 
cisms—which must be made if the student teachers are to 
identify their weaknesses—should be accepted constructively 
rather than defensively. It must be remembered that the 
supervisor makes judgments on the basis of extensive practical 
experience as well as study of theory, and that he is devoting 
his work to the improvement of public education. No one, 
neither the student teacher, his employer, his future fellow 
teachers, nor his pupils, is helped by wishful thinking about 
competence in teaching. [Vol. XXX, No. 3] 












Some Thoughts concerning 
Book Reviewing 
By CLARKE L. FOSTER 


HE invention of printing was not an unmitigated bless- 
ing; of the making of books, good, bad, and indifferent, 


there is no end. No one who can wield a pen has 
fulfilled his manifest destiny until he has written and published 
some evidence of his knowledge and scholarship, revealed a 
hem of the garment of truth to his own day and to posterity, 
or proved the significance of his life by memoirs that tell a 
breathless public he was there. A book may also be a source of 
income; this is, of course, a much baser motive, but it has the 
merit of recognizing the real facts of life. 

Consider the terrible plight of the reader. He cannot 
possibly have the money, the time, or the inclination to read 
every book which comes from the presses. He needs the serv- 
ices of a guide who can tell him whether a book is good, bad, or 
indifferent, and whether it is sound in knowledge and schol- 
arship, reveals or distorts the truth, or records the really 
significant affairs in the lives of the great or the near-great. 
Moreover, he needs to be persuaded to buy and to read each 
new piece of literature, or to avoid it as he would the plague. 
All of these necessary functions are performed by the modern 
“expert” who practices the marvelous art of book reviewing. 

A book review is essentially a critical judgment or evalua- 
tion. The general characteristics of a review will reflect not 
only the type and quality of the contents of the book but also 
the type and quality of the reviewer himself. For example, a 
review of a book on education will be couched in the idiom 
peculiar to education as a general field, it will demonstrate the 
pertinence of the contents of the book to the perennial or con- 
temporary problems of education, and it will center attention 
upon the seminal ideas of the book or the lack of them. But in 
the process of recording his reactions to the book, the reviewer 
will reveal incidentally the breadth and depth of his knowledge 
and scholarship in the general field, his personality and idiosyn- 
crasies, his philosophy of values, and, what should never be 
forgotten, the clearness of his thought as reflected in his 
mastery of the written word. 
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Rw may be classified roughly, on the basis of the type 
of criticism offered, as destructive or constructive criti- 
cism. Here again, the background, education, and personality 
of the reviewer tend to operate as decisive factors. But much 
depends also upon the editorial policy of the periodical which 
publishes the review. The periodical may be liberal or radical, 
conservative or reactionary, scholarly in the broad sense of the 
term or ad hoc, pedantic or hypercritical. The reviewer must 
seek his appropriate intellectual and spiritual home. Thus, the 
perennial argument as to whether the best reviews are destruc- 
tive or constructive in their criticisms can never be settled 
definitively since the type of review depends upon the qualities 
of the book, the characteristics of the reviewer, the editorial 
policy of the periodical, and the general aim of the review. 

The destructive critic approaches the reviewing task in a 
negative mood and searches diligently for faults at which he 
can blast. He attacks the general make-up of the book, the 
type used for printing, the lack of, or the inferior quality of, 
certain factors which he thinks a good book should possess. He 
points a scornful finger at gross inaccuracies, but more often he 
pounces with glee upon those of a minor and inconsequential 
nature and then passes on to certain selections, omissions, and 
judgments which do not suit his sense of the scholarly, fit, and 
adequate. The author is scolded severely for employing an 
atrocious, frenzied, and impossible literary style. Occasionally 
the destructive critic gets around also to the basic ideas of the 
book and gives them a drubbing too, but more often he has 
spent so much time on hypercriticism of details that he has no 
more literary spleen to vent. This type of review more often 
“damns a book with faint praise” than “praises it with a faint 
damn” and frequently discourages reading it at all. Such a 
review fills a definite need when the book is of an obviously 
inferior quality, but it may also on occasion relegate a worth- 
while book to the ranks of the unread. 

The constructive critic often exhibits a tendency to go to the 
opposite extreme; his mood is to “accentuate the positive” 
rather than the negative. In an all-out effort to encourage 
reading the book, he stresses certain features and presents them 
in a very favorable light; simultaneously he “soft-pedals” 
those more or less apparent defects which the destructive critic 
would emphasize. Such a review provides an excellent pub- 
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lisher’s “blurb” for the cover-jacket and for general advertising 
purposes. It tends to misinform the reading public on the 
over-all quality of the book and undoubtedly on occasion turns 
a vapid volume into a best seller. The conscientious reviewer 
needs to be on guard lest he unwittingly achieve such a doubtful 
end by his labors; the critic who consciously turns out such 
drivel is a bad reviewer if not a literary scoundrel. 


‘La better book reviews in any field are those which at- 
tempt not only to note the virtues of a book if they can be 
discovered, but also to point up fairly, realistically, and unpe- 
dantically the more obvious defects. It is not the reviewer’s 
task to make up the reader’s mind for him; his real service lies 
in providing the prospective reader with the kind of balanced 
commentary on the book that will make an intelligent decision 
possible. The book reviewer is not only a critic; he is also a 
teacher, and his method should reflect the basic principles of 
a liberal teaching method. If there is any leaning at all, it 
should probably be slightly in the direction of destructive criti- 
cism in the interest of realistic reviewing. 

So much for the general problems of book reviewing. 
What about the application to the review of books on educa- 
tion? If we assume that the reviewer is thoroughly conscious 
of the pitfalls of an exclusive devotion to either destructive or 
constructive criticism, there still remains a prime requisite for 
a good review in this field. The reviewer must be technically 
competent; that is, he must possess a genuine knowledge and 
understanding of the educational problems discussed in the 
book, an ability to penetrate to basic ideas and concepts, a thor- 
ough grasp of the educational idiom, and a clear, lucid style of 
writing which does not require a painful and laborious transla- 
tion from “pedaguese” into English. Clarity of language is 
particularly important if the purpose is to encourage the gen- 
eral reader as well as the professional educationist to read 
intelligently the better books on education. The esoteric should 
be reserved for the private thoughts and conversations of the 
esoterics. [Vol. XXX, No. 3] 





Validating Campus Leadership 


By COLLINS W. BURNETT 


N A previous article the writer described a study conducted 
at Fresno State College in which he sought to determine 
the sociometric items involved in a reputation for campus 

leadership and the characteristics of the students who were 
selected as leaders. In this study the 906 Sophomores who 
were voted upon were classified, according to nominations re- 
ceived for positions of campus leadership, into five subgroups 
labeled as “leaders,” “above average,” “average,” “below 
average,” and “non-leaders.” The nominations were made in 
sociometric tests completed by 464 Sophomores. Additional 
data for 95 students who were a part of the second group were 
taken from the college records.’ 

The present study is concerned with the relationship of the 
sociometric results discussed in the previous study to other 
measures of campus leadership. It seeks to evaluate the criteria 
of leadership referred to in the previous study; that is, the 
items on the sociometric test. Probably the most conclusive way 
of validating the sociometric results would be to see how many 
of the nominated “leaders” became actual leaders by the time 
they were graduated. It is hoped that such an investigation can 
be made later as a follow-up to the study here reported. 

Four methods were designed to determine the relationship 
of the sociometric items to the results of other measures of 
campus leadership. These were: first, the frequency with which 
a student’s name was mentioned in the college newspaper; 
second, observation of students in actual leadership situations 
in two sections of the writer’s general-psychology classes; third, 
rating of students as to leadership qualities on the basis of a 
test judged by five instructors; and fourth, paper-and-pencil 
tests on leadership. Suppose we look at each of these four 
methods to see what was done and what the results were. 


N THE first place, the name of each student in the group of 
95 Sophomores was tallied on frequency of mention in the 
Collegian, the college newspaper, which is published twice each 
week. The purpose of this tabulation, which covered the period 


1 Burnett, Collins W. “Leadership on the College Campus,” EpucaTionat REskARCH 
Buttetin, XXX (February, 1951), pp. 34-41. 
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starting September, 1947, and ending June, 1948, was to find 
out the relationship between frequency of mention in the Col- 
legian and the total sociometric-test score. The paper was a 
valid source of student participation in campus life, because it 
reported all school activities and mentioned anyone who was 
taking part in college affairs. Each name was tallied once for 
each time that it appeared in the paper, but no attempt was 
made to weight the activities for degrees of importance. 

A significant correlation of .g06 was found between the 
sociometric results and tabulation of mention in the Collegian. 
This very high correlation is not surprising because the com- 
ment has already been made that the “leaders” nominated by 
the Sophomores were already leaders on the campus. One 
would expect to find the names of the “leaders” mentioned 
more frequently in the Collegian than those of students from 
the other sociometric groups. It is disappointing, however, that 
the Sophomores in their nominations of students for positions in 
campus organizations should have limited their selection to 
individuals whose leadership was already established. Appar- 
ently, the students’ leadership nominations were influenced 
greatly by current publicity. It may be that the newspaper 
tabulation is one way to predict the sociometric results, and to 
do so with less work. 


Ta second method devised to determine the relationship 
of the sociometric results to leadership was that of observ- 
ing students in actual situations involving leadership in the 
writer’s classes in psychology. Two panel groups were arranged 
for each of the two classes. Seventeen Sophomores took part 
in these four panel groups. Some of them volunteered but 
most of them were appointed by the instructor to make sure 
that a few Sophomores from each of the subgroups would take 
part in each panel. Each group then met to elect its chairman, 
who presided during the panel presentation. The final distri- 
bution was as follows: 


Leadership i ‘ : ; Elected 
Gecape Available Volunteered Appointed Chetenen 

Leaders ..... iin I 1 2 
Above average . vo ES 1 1 ° 
BE ooo oc 55x cone 33 4 3 I 
Below average ...... 28 ° 4 I 
Non-leaders ......... 17 ° 2 ° 

Tétal ....5...4...°@8 6 11 4 
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While the two lowest categories represented about half of 
the group of ninety-five, none of them volunteered. Also note 
that both “leaders” present were elected chairmen by the stu- 
dents and represented half of the panel leaders. This gives 
some indication that the students tended to choose the same 
Sophomores for leaders in classroom situations that they chose 
on the sociometric test. 

The panel was conducted in such a way that the discussion 
was spontaneous; after introducing the speakers, the chairman 
became one of the panel group with no special duties or limita- 
tions. While the panel was in session the instructor sat at the 
back of the classroom recording the number of times each panel 
member spoke after the introductions had been made. 

Table I shows the percentage distribution of the times the 


TABLE | 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF PANEL 
Discussion GRouPs 














LEADERSHIP “oe | PERCENTAGE OF PARTICIPATION 
Guoure Panel | Expected | Actual 
(1) (2) : (3) | &@) 
Leaders ‘ | 2 12 | 42 
Above average 2 12 11 
Average 7 41 28 
Below average | 4 | 23 | 13 
Non-leaders 2 | 12 6 
Total 17 | 


members of each of the subgroups spoke and the percentage 
of participation expected of each subgroup represented in 
the group of 17 Sophomores on the panels. The table shows 
that the two “leaders” made 42 per cent of all the comments, 
which was 30 per cent more than their expected share of par- 
ticipation of 12 per cent. Of course, the sample of 17 students 
is small, but in terms of the number of times students spoke 
(97) this is still a significant difference (C.R.=3.39). The 
results show that the “leaders” are definitely superior talkers 
when compared with the members of any of the other four 
sociometric groups. In other words, the students who behaved 
as leaders in a classroom situation were nominated the “leaders” 
on the sociometric test by the 464 Sophomores. 

Because of the preponderance of talk by the “leaders,” the 
other four sociometric groups did less well than their expected 
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frequency indicated they should do and gave about equally 
poor performances. Those in the “average” group spoke 13 
per cent less often than their expected frequency, and were the 
farthest below expectancy of all the groups. In this panel- 
discussion experiment, then, both “leaders” in the group were 
chosen by classmates as panel chairmen, and they were also 
more inclined to talk than students from any other group. 


HE third method of determining the relationship of socio- 

metric results to the results of other measures of campus 
leadership consisted of having five instructors at Fresno State 
College nominate students from the list of 95 Sophomores in 
response to the four following questions: 

a. Who recited most frequently in your class? 

b. Who assumed responsibility most readily! 

c. Who was most popular with other students? 

d. Whose opinions were respected most by other class 

members? 


Each instructor made two nominations for each item. These 
tests were scored by tallying the votes for each student for 
all items. 

No correlations were attempted between nominations made 
by instructors and other tests because so few of the 95 students 
received any votes: 20 received votes, 75 received no mention. 
Table II compares the nominations on the instructor’s rating 
sheet with the total sociometric vote by subgroups for the 20 
Sophomores. It is apparent from the table that the instructors 
chose two of the four “leaders” available on the mimeographed 
list of 95 names attached to each instructor’s rating sheet. Four 
votes were received by these two “leaders,” which is 10 per 
cent of the total of 41 votes (see Column 3). On the other 
hand, the four “leaders” in the group of 95 had a 4—-per cent 
expectancy of getting nominations (see Column 5). This is a 
difference of 6 per cent more than the expected strength shown 
in Column 5. 

Some interesting observations can be made about the results 
of the ratings made by instructors, even though there were only 
4 items on the scale and only 5 raters. While the “average” 
group had the greatest difference, that is, received 12 per cent 
fewer votes than its expected strength, this difference does not 
prove to be statistically significant (C.R. = 1.54). No signifi- 
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cant differences were found between the subgroups in this 
classification. 

It seems that on this one measure of leadership the instruc- 
tors’ voting for class leadership was unrelated to the students’ 
voting. This may have been due in part to the fact that so few 
instructors voted. On the other hand, the instructors may have 
had different criteria of judgment as to what constitutes leader- 
ship. Possibly the student who seems like a leader in the class- 
room to the instructor would not be chosen as such by his 
classmates. Sometimes instructors allow scholarship to out- 
weigh other factors. The fact that there is little, if any, rela- 
tionship between nominations for class leadership made by 
instructors and those made by students emphasizes the point 
that judgments regarding leadership depend upon the partic- 
ular situation and who is nominating. On the other hand, the 
tendency for “leaders” to talk more in class situations shows 
some transfer between the situations of which the instructors 
were apparently unaware. 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF 
inernucrony RaTiInGs 





PERCENTAGE OF 


Secanninaiene NUMBER NuMBER Priore M ; 
: = RECEIVING | oF VoTEs Se 
Grovrs } ; | ee eee 
MENTION | RECEIVED Received | Expected 

(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Leaders 2 4 10 | + 
Above average . 3 8 | 19 15 
Average . 4 9 22 34 
Below average 8 15 37 | 29 
Non-leaders 3 5 12 18 





N 
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"Ts fourth and last method of studying the relationship 
of the sociometric results to the results of other measures 
of leadership was the administration of three paper-and-pencil 
tests depicting leadership to the same 95 Sophomores for whom 
other data have been described. These tests, which were pre- 
sented as modified projective techniques, consisted of two line 
drawings and a written problem (referred to as Situations 1, 
2, and 3). 

A student majoring in art made the two drawings following 
the verbal description furnished by the writer. Their original 
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size was large enough to enable a class group to see the details 
easily. Situation 1, which showed a group of students getting 
out of the chairman’s control in a committee meeting, repre- 
sents a leadership situation common to many student groups. 
Situation 2, which showed students watching a burning car 
located between a bus and a truck, was based on a real incident 
observed by the writer. 

Each drawing was presented with a brief explanation. In 
each case the writer asked the class to assume they were in the 
situation defined by the pictures and to tell what they would 
do. About twenty minutes was allotted for responses to each 
picture. A rating scale was devised for scoring the several 
leadership factors implicit in each drawing. All answers to both 
drawings were scored a second time, independently of the first. 

Situation 3, which was in the form of a verbal problem, 
was presented to the group of 95 Sophomores at the same time 
the two drawings were presented. Situation 3 is as follows: 


Suppose you were selected by the student body to be social 
chairman of an all-campus dance to be held at Fresno State 
within one month. What would you do about it? 

1. How would you get the organized and unorganized 
groups to co-operate? 

2. How would you get the various racial groups to co- 
operate? 


About thirty minutes was allotted for answering this problem. 
As in the case of the two drawings, a rating scale was devised 
to score the leadership factors in the problem. These responses 
were also scored a second time, independently of the first 
scoring. 

The correlations shown in Table III between sociometric 
scores and Situations 1, 2, and 3 are not statistically significant. 
Each of these tests is reliable enough (.716, .847, .839)* so 
that the sociometric and paper-and-pencil tests are not meas- 
uring the same thing. 

Before drawing conclusions concerning the validity of the 
sociometric test, let us look at the intercorrelations among the 
other tests also shown in Table III. The highest intercorrela- 
tion among these paper-and-pencil tests is between Situation 1 
and Situation 3 (.458). In other words, many of the students 
who wrote the best answer about restoring order to the com- 


® Coefficients of reliability obtained from two independent ratings of each situation. 
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mittee meeting (Situation 1) also wrote the best answer on 
how to plan an all-campus dance (Situation 3). On the other 
hand, the two drawings (Situations 1 and 2) only correlate 
.025; Situation 1 deals with a committee meeting, and Situa- 
tion 2 with a burning car. The manner of presenting the 
problem seems unimportant, but the fact that restoring order 
in a committee meeting and planning a dance both involve 
managing people may explain this correlation. This again 
demonstrates the specificity of leadership situations. 

When the four general types of leadership measures are 
compared, it seems at first that they, too, disagree. It is note- 
worthy that the Collegian tabulation correlates —.054 with 
Situation 1, .o10 with Situation 2, and .205 with Situation 3. 
When the sociometric results are compared with these three 
factors (Situations 1, 2, and 3), they also show very low cor- 
relations. This is to be expected, since the sociometric results 
are highly correlated with the Collegian tabulation. These 
three paper-and-pencil tests of leadership seem not to have 
much relationship to the Collegian results. The latter seem to 
relate most closely to Situation 3 (.204). 


TABLE Ill 


CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS AND 
OTHER MeEasuREs OF LEADERSHIP 





a A -AND- ‘ E STS 
| “COLLEGIAN” | PAPER-AND-PENCIL Tests 


TABULATION | Gituation 1 | Situation 2 | Situation 3 





Sociometric score | .906 } —.082 | 025 -106 
Collegian tabulation .. . | —.054 | .010 .205 
Situation 1 | | Seeraedl .023 458 
Situation 2 | etn o es | | .0g0 


B: note that the sociometric results, newspaper tabulation, 
and actual class participation tend to agree; these empha- 
size student campus life and student-controlled voting. With 
different judges (instructors and the writer), and with dif- 
ferent tasks (class status, emergency situation, and verbal plan- 
ning for campus situations), there are very low correlations. 
Thus the factors involved in leadership behavior are dictated 
not only by the situation in which leadership is displayed but 
by the criteria on the basis of which judgment of leadership is 
made. The agreement of several tests with the sociometric 
| Continued on page 8 4 | 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Improving the Program of the College 


HE faculty of the College of Education has undertaken 

the task of bringing about basic improvements in its 

undergraduate program of teacher education. Under 
the auspices of the Committee for the Undergraduate Program, 
a three-day faculty work-conference is to be held in May to 
develop plans for this experimentation. This is good news. It 
has been several years since there was a major revision of the 
program and the time is now ripe for a major advance. 

The writer has not participated in the planning for the 
work-conference and, of course, has no means of knowing what 
recommendations it will make. He is keenly interested, how- 
ever, in the problem with which it is to deal, and so ventures to 
offer certain suggestions. 

It is encouraging that the problem is to be attacked by a 
faculty work-conference. The more usual procedure is to 
appoint a small committee to study the problem at hand and 
make recommendations. The committee holds meetings, con- 
sults with members of the faculty and, after weeks or months of 
part-time work, makes a report that embodies a more or less 
finished plan. Too often, such a report has but little influence 
because most members of the faculty have been involved but 
slightly, or not at all, in its development. 

In the present case, a work-conference including forty or 
more members of the faculty is to devote full time for three 
days to the development of the preliminary plan. A three-day 
conference, no matter how well managed, cannot make a fin- 
ished plan for experimentation in teacher education. But it 
should be able to agree upon the broad outline of a plan; we 
believe that the coming conference will do so. 

The plan proposed by the conference should be widely 
circulated in the College, critically examined by committees, 
departmental staffs, student organizations, and other groups, 
revised in the light of their suggestions, and more fully 
elaborated. It should then be submitted to the faculty for 
adoption. If some such process as this is followed, the chances 
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are that a good plan will be developed and that its implementa- 
tion will have the wholehearted support of staff members. 

So much for the process of developing the plan. As to the 
substance of a desirable plan, there is space here to discuss but 
one point. It is to be hoped that the plan proposed by the work- 
conference will not call for the experimental modification of the 
entire undergraduate program of the College. A proposal for 
really bold and imaginative experimentation with an entire 
program is apt to encounter passive or active resistance by those 
who dread an adventure into the unknown. If the plan is 
adopted, it is likely to get less than wholehearted co-operation. 

Rather than an experimental modification of the entire 
program, it will be better for the conference to propose the 
establishment of an experimental program on a pilot-plant 
scale along with the regular program. This would make pos- 
sible the selection for participation in the new program, of 
students and staff members who were interested in the ex- 
periment. 

This would mean not only decreased opposition but also an 
opportunity to test the new plan while it was operating on a 
small scale. In the light of the results of such testing, the plan 
could be rejected, modified, or gradually extended to the 
entire program. 

The faculty has gotten off to a good start toward its goal 
of improving the undergraduate program. We do not see how 
it and the work-conference, after having received this gratui- 
tous good advice, can fail to do an outstanding job. RHE 


EPTEMBER, 1951, is the thirtieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 

State University. As a means of appraising the place 

held by the Bureau in the educational system of the state, 
Mr. Flesher sent out questionnaires to the administrative off- 
cers of the public schools of the state.’ Many, in replying to 
the questions regarding the EpucationaL ReEsEARCH BULLE- 
TIN, said they were not receiving it regularly. The addresses 
of administrative officers listed in the Educational Directory 
compiled by the Ohio State Department of Education have 

[Continued on page 8 4 | 


1Flesher, W. R. “Our Thanks to the School Administrators of Ohio,” EpucaTIONAL 
Researcu Butretin, XXIX (September 13, 1950), pp. 141-46. 











ERK READINGS WS 
Books to Read 


Wituiamson, E. G. Counseling Adolescents. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1950. xii-+-548 pp. 

This book is a revision of Part 1 of How to Counsel Students. \t is com- 
parable in approach but expanded and up to date. The book presents a broad 
overview of counseling young people with emphasis on the academic situation. 
The first four chapters present an excellent discussion of the rdle of counseling 
in the educational system, with detailed consideration of many specific prob- 
lems. This section probably represents the most significant contribution the 
book makes, and should be required reading for all educators, 

Chapter 5 describes the author’s concept of clinical counseling, with the 
six essential steps involved in the process. This concept has been presented 
previously, and the last six chapters of the book deal with the total concept 
and each step in detail. The sections on analytical techniques and diagnosis 
are excellent. The discussion on techniques of counseling is not as thorough, 
but still good. 

The last half of the book includes twelve complete case studies, which, 
surprisingly, are not discussed in the main text. These cases are from the 
files of the Student Counseling Bureau at the University of Minnesota. 

This book represents the University of Minnesota point of view in coun- 


seling and should be considered an essential book for every student personnel 


worker. . 
Frank M. FLeTcuHER, Jr. 


BocuE, JEssE Parker. The Community College. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1950. xi-+390 pp. 

. . The community institution goes to the people who live and work where it is located, 
makes a careful study of the needs of these people for education not being offered by any 
other institution of learning, analyzes these needs, and builds its educational program in 
response to the analyses . . . It is true that technical-terminal or other vocational curricula 
for the training of competent semiprofessional personnel for industry, agriculture, busi- 
ness, and the professions center their interest largely in the analysis of jobs to be 
performed [but] the man is more important than his job. Consequently, his development 
as a whole person, including . . . his moral and cultural native abilities, which are com- 
mon to all persons, is indispensable. 


The community college, therefore, attempts to meet the needs of the people in the broad- 
est cultural aspects as well as the vocational (pages 21-22). 

The major areas to be covered by community colleges are listed by the 
author as general education, technical education, and adult education, includ- 
ing university-parallel courses, co-operative programs, and cultural and citizen- 
ship offerings. Counseling is an important function of these colleges. 

The author draws heavily upon his extensive personal contacts with 
community colleges and upon a great deal of freely quoted literature in this 
field. A very valuable phase of the book is its detailed report of the programs 
76 
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of several community colleges. Much space is given to contrasting and com- 
mon functions of public and of independent community colleges. Community 
extension programs of universities are described. The last two chapters cover 
the organization and administration of junior colleges and critical problems 
in this area, respectively. 

The reviewer was impressed by the soundness of the author’s philosophy 
and the clarity with which he presented it, with his thorough knowledge of 
the literature in this field, with the illustrations of programs of community 
colleges, and with the historical information presented. The leisurely presen- 
tation and the numerous references to personal experiences of the author add 
to the value of the book, in the main, but sometimes points are labored be- 
yond their worth to the reader. Many of the quotations could well have been 
trimmed substantially, whereas some appeared to have been dragged in be- 
cause they were interesting statements rather than because they advanced the 
idea under consideration. In some instances quotations appeared to belong in 
other sections of the book. An illustration is the half-page statement of the 
basic purposes of the community college, quoted from the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education, found properly on page 49 in 
the chapter on basic functions of community colleges but improperly repeated 
on page 245 in the chapter on organization of community colleges. Again, the 
chapter on technical education, although following a chapter on general edu- 


cation, has two long quotations which point out the importance of general 


education to mankind. Bees, Wi Annenaan 


Reever, Warp G. A First Course in Education, New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1950. xvi-+-621 pp. 

This is the third edition of the author’s well-known textbook. The first 
edition appeared in 1937, and the second in 1943. 

The reviewer has not undertaken a page-by-page comparison of the third 
edition with the earlier ones. He has read the third edition in its entirety 
and can assure the reader that the discussions have been brought up to date. 
There are a few minor exceptions, such as the statement on page 589 that the 
first standardized tests and scales were derived “two or three decades ago.” 
However, those who choose to build an introductory course in education 
around this book as text will not find it difficult to arrange an up-to-date 
course. A tabulation of more than 400 dated references listed at the ends ot 
chapters revealed 89 that were dated 1943 and later. 

Mr. Reeder has an enviable dual reputation as a scholar and as an inter- 
esting writer. The book under review is both scholarly and interesting. 
Furthermore, there is a clarity of style which is all too rare in professional 
books on education. A student who cannot understand what the author has to 
say probably should be counseled to choose as a life calling a field other than 
teaching. 

There are occasional slips in handling statistical materials. On page 313, 
for example, we read: “If the teacher’s salary and all other costs are kept the 
same, decreasing the size of a class by fifty per cent increases the per pupil 
cost by fifty per cent.” Of course, the increase would be 100 per cent. Also, 
increasing the size of the class by 50 per cent decreases the per pupil cost 
3314 per cent, not 50 per cent. On page 207, the author states that “it is not 
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uncommon to find a pupil with an intelligence quotient which is two times as 
high as the intelligence quotient of the average pupil or of the poorest pupil.” 
Of the poorest pupil, yes; but of the average pupil, no. On page 210 a 
frequency polygon is incorrectly called a normal curve. Sharper editing 
should have eliminated some mistakes in the numbers of figures (pages 307, 
398), in the data in the table on page 311, and in the implied date of the 
founding of Jamestown, Virginia (page 10). However, the mistakes are not 
numerous and they do not detract seriously from the worth of the book. 

Mr. Reeder’s A First Course in Education should continue to be a popu- 
lar book. The reviewer predicts that it will. > + Shien 


Ohio University 


Cocuran, Emory E. The Experimental Didactics of Ernst Otto. New York: 
Stechert-Haffner, 1950. 164 pp. 

The twentieth century is the century of the child in education. There 
has been a shift from emphasis upon subject-matter to be learned to the per- 
sonality of the child as the core of instruction. In this movement Otto has 
had his place. His Didactics is an achievement program in which the desire 
to co-operate is combined with duty and accomplishment. Achievement 
moves between two poles, power and love. Love implies a social goal which 
becomes the criterion of achievement. This also implies guidance toward the 
goal of service in and to the community. As self becomes clearer in educa- 
tion, self-guidance also develops, and spontaneity increases. Education is then 
assistance toward self-help. Guidance is direction in the light of heredity and 
environment; it is not changing the nature of the learner. Life becomes 
purposeful existence. 

Achievement aims at economy and the saving of energy, and wholeness 
pervades the system of education. But differentiation also has its place, as in 
drills on details in language study. Well-balanced personalities result from 
the co-ordination of subjects within the curriculum. Language is the common 
denominator of all subjects, and is the basic social vehicle. It is important that 
one should know one’s native tongue, and also those of foreign nations. Social 

values must be expressed in concrete activities. Education is a process embrac- 
ing the entire life span. a 


BripcmMan, Percy W. Reflections of a Physicist. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1950. xiv-+392 pp. 

In this collection of twenty-two papers, most of which had previously 
appeared in various publications, the author has attempted to analyze what he 
thinks is a new attitude toward physical concepts. This attitude he has charac- 
terized as ‘operational’; it is characteristic of the physicist who is meeting 
the crisis caused by the discovery of new facts in the areas of quantum phe- 
nomena and relativity. The author’s position is that the meaning of a term is 
found in an analysis of the operations performed in applying the term in a 
real situation. He has attempted not only to define and describe this opera- 
tional attitude but also to reveal it as it characterized his thinking in preparing 
the separate papers. 

The first group of papers considers primarily the relation of the indi- 
vidual to society from an operational standpoint. Basically, the analysis 
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becomes a rationalization and defense of rugged individualism. In the second 
group of papers the author applies the operational attitude to situations of 
scientific character, and here he finds a more facile medium for his exposi- 
tion. For example, he sets forth quite clearly the necessity of the new attitude 
in relating the principle of uncertainty to the law of cause and effect. 

In the remaining papers, most of which were written during and follow- 
ing the Second World War, the author again attempts to deal primarily with 
situations of social character. An interesting change of viewpoint, as con- 
trasted with the first group, is revealed. The operational attitude is of a more 
social character than that at first suggested. 

The teacher, scientist, or philosopher will find much food for thought in 
the volume; he should bring to it some understanding of the more recent 
developments in the field of physics. re 

Joun S. RicHarpson 


Tireman, L. S., anp Watson, Mary. A Community School in a Spanish- 
Speaking Village. Albuquerque, New Mexico: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1948. xvii-+-169 pp. 

This is a story of how the village of Nambé, a few miles north of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, created a rural school whose curriculum and activities were 
based on community needs. The population of 600 (160 families, only 8 
of them English-speaking) is almost entirely Spanish-speaking, formerly loyal 
to the king of Spain, then to Mexico, and now very much American. 

The book was originally printed in 1943 under the title La Comunidad, 
the name given to the life-giving irrigation ditch, and hence indicative of 
the communal spirit which sparked the educational enterprise under sponsor- 
ship of the state university and directed by the authors. This printing takes 
a more descriptive title because some people may have thought the original 
version was written in Spanish. Each grade describes its activities; the health 
program is reported; an evaluation chapter lists results and permits encourag- 
ing recommendations for other rural schools of the state. 

Persons interested in the principles of “learning by doing” will be 


rewarded and inspired by reading this book. Janes B. Tuane 


Tireman, L. S. Teaching Spanish-Speaking Children. Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; University of New Mexico Press, 1948. x-+-218 pp. 

As a professor of education in the University of New Mexico, Mr. Tire- 
man writes from a wealth of technical background as well as practical field 
experience in the problems of teaching a foreign language to elementary- 
schoo] children. His opening chapters discuss the importance of bilingualism 
in many countries of mixed populations as well as the values of second lan- 
guages in countries where a single language is predominant. He reviews the 
status of our present knowledge of bilingualism, especially at early ages, in 
countries like Belgium, Puerto Rico, and Wales, and adds some data accumu- 
lated by experimentation in New Mexico community schools. 

The bulk of the book is given to down-to-earth treatment of materials 
and techniques of instruction in the pre-first grade and in the primary and 
intermediate grades. These chapters will be a mine of information to 
teachers trying to teach English to children who do not speak it natively, 
whether or not their mother tongue is Spanish. Chapter VII treats the 
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growing development of the teaching of Spanish to elementary-school children 
of English-speaking homes. Mr. Tireman lists some available materials and 
discusses problems of administration and teacher training. The reported 
experimentation in welding together the practical curriculum of a com- 
munity school in a southwestern border state with judicious language-learning 
activities is valuable reading for anyone charged with developing a second- 


language program for young children. Jans B. Turane 


RorHNey, Joun W. M., ano Roens, Bert A. Guidance of American Youth: 
an Experimental Study. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. xv-+269 pp. 

Research can be interesting, readable, and at the same time thorough. 
Guidance of American Youth not only provides food for thought but also, 
interestingly enough, includes follow-up data which put a rare finis to an 
experiment in education. 

The study, which attempts to answer the question, Is guidance worth 
while? begins with well-chosen case histories, complete with an analysis of 
the action taken and results. Through the case-history approach, the book 
illustrates principles, conclusions, and statistics in an exceedingly satisfying 
manner. 

Three major objectives are stated by the authors: first, “the provision 
of assistance to selected students”; second, “the instruction of parents, teach- 
ers, principals, and other school personnel”; and third, “the development of 
techniques by which the [preceding] two aims might be better accomplished 
in American secondary education” (page 108). 

In this study, begun in 1936 with full assistance of principals and teach- 
ers in Arlington, Massachusetts, a control and experimental group of pupils 
(176 in all) were the basis for the study and subsequent findings. The report 
has merit in the straightforward and persistent way in which the authors fol- 
lowed through, and the valuable reading it provides for professional guidance 
workers and classes on the graduate level. 

Mary J. Drucker 
Assistant State Supervisor, Guidance Services 


BasBitT, ADELINE Emity. A Program for Children 18 to 72 Months in the 
Hawaiian Situation. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1948. vili-+-144 pp. 

The Castle Memorial Kindergarten in Honolulu was a private institution 
founded in 1899. In 1941, shortly before Pearl Harbor, it became the Pre- 
school Unit of the Teachers College of the University of Hawaii. The author 
of this volume has been for some years the principal of this school. She spent 
the year 1940-41 visiting nursery schools and kindergartens in the United 
States and Canada. She was interested especially in noting the “racial com- 
position of the school population and its provision for language difficulties and 
racial prejudices” (page 139). 

This volume provides a blueprint for operating the school in Hawaii, and 
is based on the author’s research and observations. The plans follow those of 
our own good nursery schools and kindergartens, with emphasis on health, 
mental, social, and emotional development of the children, and suggestions 
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for developing initiative, self-direction, and self-management. The school is 
to be used for teacher training and parent education, and suggestions for such 
programs are also given. 

The author modifies the standard programs of our own pre-schools by 
way of changed techniques made necessary by the uniqueness of the Hawaiian 
conditions. Many of the children speak two languages. Although English is 
the language used in the school, children are allowed lapses into their own 
native language. Native instruments such as the ukelele, gourd, Chinese 
drums, split bamboo, and papaya stalks are used for rhythmic work on the 
playground. 

Although this book is intended primarily as a guide for nursery schoo!s 
and kindergartens in Hawaii, it has much to commend it for use by teachers 
at these school levels here in the United States. There are many helpful 
suggestions for both program and organizational setup. 


Amati K. NELson 


Ritter, E. L., anp SHEPHERD, L. A. Methods of Teaching in Town and 
Rural Schools. New York: Dryden Press, 1950. xiv-++-650 pp. 

In writing this book the authors have as their purpose the improvement 
of teaching in small elementary schools. They have, therefore, concentrated 
attention on tested practices and procedures in communication skills, math- 
ematics, social studies, science, and the arts. In each of these well-known 
areas of curriculum, the authors have first presented a general point of view 
concerning the reasons for current educational beliefs underlying good prac- 
tice in the elementary school. This statement of viewpoint is followed by 
quite specific suggestions and descriptive examples of desirable ways of 
working with children. 

Because the authors have attempted to be specific rather than general in 
their suggestions for improving teaching, the book is long. However, the 
material is so clearly organized that the reader has no difficulty in locating 
topics or procedures under discussion. 

This book is transitional in viewpoint. It does not add concepts of 
desirable teaching practices which have not already been frequently discussed 
in professional literature. Like most books of this sort, it is unevenly forward- 
looking in recommendation of practices. On the whole, however, the authors 
reasonably and realistically look at small elementary schools as they now are 
and suggest many desirable transitional steps for working more effectively 


and constructively with children. 
LELanp B, Jacoss 


WartTers, JANE. Achieving Maturity. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1949. xi-+349 pp. 

This book is addressed to “fall adolescents.” The author defines the 
adolescent period as beginning “ ‘early in the second decade and . . . end- 
ing at about the twenty-second or twenty-third year in boys, and somewhat 
earlier in girls’” (page vi). This wide range of years, thirteen to twenty- 
three, covers the usual junior—high school group as well as the conventional 
college ages, with the result that, if one reads the book with the earlier ages 
in mind, it seems overmature in many places, On the other hand, the dis- 
cussion involves material which the college Sophomore would regard as 
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childish. If the author had limited her audience to a more clearly defined 
age or school group, this difficulty could have been avoided. 

The subject-matter of the book is based solidly on the best modern 
research and experience. The outline is satisfactorily inclusive, and the ref- 
erences are not unduly numerous. The author is evidently quite familiar 
with her various young audiences. It seems possible that she is one of those 
personnel workers whose forte is firsthand contact with people rather than 
speaking to them through written words. Her material, though well chosen 
and adequately outlined as to the large topics, does not read easily nor seem 
connected. It gives the effect of beads strung on a string rather than of a 
connected discourse on chosen topics. As a result, the book is difficult to 
read with sustained interest and would probably be difficult to teach. 

However, in spite of these criticisms, the book has considerable merit. 
It is evidently written by a worker with considerable experience with stu- 
dents. It shows firsthand comprehension of their problems. It is a sincere 
book. Had it been written as an introduction to student problems for coun- 
selors in training, it would have been more usable but, in this case, much of 
the material included would have to be omitted or revised. It seems unfor- 
tunate that a clearer audience for the book could not have been defined, so 
that the really good material presented could have reached those persons who 
could have best made use of it. Perhaps in her next book the author can 
meet this criticism, and make more effective use of her evidently wide store 
of reading and experience. Dian £. Sinenied 


KanveL, I, L. The Impact of the War upon American Education. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1948. viii++ 
285 pp- 

This comprehensive study of the ways in which American education at 
all levels adjusted to the demands of the Second World War reveals both 
weaknesses and strengths in our past educational efforts but, above all else, it 
reveals a readiness upon the part of the American educator to bring his activity 
to bear directly upon social need, and a flexibility in the system which enables 
it to meet new and challenging demands. 

Mr. Kandel writes as both reporter and editorial writer, as the subject 
demands. His reporting is excellent. He presents a clear picture (it is not 
always a pretty one) of the educational deficiencies which were revealed as 
the impact of the war grew; he reviews the specific curriculum adjustments 
made in both secondary and higher education as the objectives of war re- 
placed those of peace; and he describes the educational developments that 
took place in the armed forces and the ways in which our educational insti- 
tutions co-operated in making these finally significant for the service student. 

In editorial mood Mr. Kandel speaks critically of our failure to give 
such status to the teaching profession that it may be expected to hold fast 
against the monetary opportunities of a war economy. He notes significantly 
that the extensive federal aid to varied educational programs did not lead to 
federal control, and this at a time when the latter might have been anti- 
cipated. 

Finally, he enters the lists on behalf of the teacher as the critical factor 
in the regeneration of education. He thinks we are too prone to put our faith 
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in the hands of the curriculum-makers, anticipating miracles from paper 
changes. It is odd, therefore, to discover his enthusiasm for certain curriculum 
proposals. (The Harvard Report is a case in point.) Perhaps this is because 
these proposals promise the continuance of a curriculum he approves. Indeed, 
as his discusion of education for all American youth reveals, this is the case. 
H. Gorpvon Hut.rFisx 


Fink, T. Ross, anp CarDWELL, JEssE F. A Report to the President of George 
Peabody College for Teachers on the Student-T eaching Program. Nashville, 
Tennessee: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1950. ix-++-22 pp. 

Here is the story of the enlargement of the student-teaching program in 
a college which has for many years been doing commendable work in the 
preparation of teachers. There is unmistakable evidence of good planning on 
the part of the Education Committee of the College, which explored the 
possibilities and prepared the plan adopted for use by the College and the 
superintendents of the public schools of Nashville and of Davidson County, 
Tennessee. 

The co-authors relate the incidents leading to the adoption of the pro- 
gram, summarize and evaluate the activities involved, and list recommenda- 
tions for consideration by those in charge. 

It appears to be a good reporting job, and certainly it is told in such a 
way that others would be able to duplicate the plan. The co-authors, as well 
as the critic teachers and student teachers who assisted in the evaluation, are 
enthusiastic about the operation of the program. 

The program received the wholehearted support of the city and county 
teachers and principals under whose guidance the student teachers worked. 
Possibly the best evidence of this is the long list of activities in which the 
student teachers participated while they were working in the schools. 

Witu1am Locan 


Nixon, Atrrep F. Teaching Biology for Appreciation. Boston: Chapman 
and Grimes, 1950. 147 pp. 

In this little volume the author attempts to show that one of the major 
objectives of teaching high-school biology—appreciation is inadequately 
met, and that, as a consequence, the student lacks interest in the subject. 

The writing is based largely on the author’s rather extensive teaching 
experience, and draws heavily upon related literature from a variety of fields 
for support. The bibliographies given are in themselves challenging. 

The volume initiates the study of the development of appreciations by 
setting forth five phases: cognition, or understanding of that which is to be 
appreciated ; imagination; emotion; conation; and expression. The need for 
appreciation and the general methodology are then set forth. The proposed 
methods are, in general, a restatement of the phases of appreciation placed in 
active phraseology. 

Very commendable efforts are made in the later chapters to provide cer 
tain specifics in teaching biology for appreciation. The potentialities of inter- 
relating biology with art, literature, and social studies are explored, a chapter 
being devoted to each. The thesis that appreciation can be secured through 
creation is well supported by 16 half-tone plates showing photographs of 
student projects developed for this purpose. 
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This volume can be read with profit by a wide variety of teachers; it 
should be near the top of the list for all who teach science. 


Joun S. RicHarpson 
t “a> 


Validating Campus Leadership 
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results indicates that the latter have some validity, although 
the ultimate test is to determine whether the nominees later 
attain actual leadership. The writer has stated that he plans to 
investigate this in a future study. It cannot be said with cer- 
tainty whether nominations by instructors and paper-and-pencil 
tests have validity or not for their particular situations. At 
least, they do not correlate with the student-controlled meas- 
ures emphasized in this study. 

A validation study of this type is usually worth while. This 
is particularly true in studies of leadership, because much of 
the earlier research on the subject did not attempt to validate 
the criterion by which leadership had been determined. Gen- 
erally speaking, it would seem that the sociometric test used to 
determine the reputation for campus leadership was a fairly 
effective instrument. For the most part, the students selected 
as leaders by their peers were already active in campus activ- 
ities. Their reputation for leadership was on the way to be- 
coming established as a fact. [Vol. XXX, No. 3] 


Editorial Comment 
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been checked against the addresses to which the BULLETIN is 
sent. The mailing list should now include the addresses of all 
city, county, and exempted-village superintendents and the 
executive heads of high schools in county districts. The But- 
LETIN is addressed to the position; the present incumbents’ 
names are not listed. 

If you are one of the new recipients of the BULLETIN, 
please accept it with the compliments of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University. There is no subscription 
rate for the current numbers of the BuLLetTiIn. We hope you 
will find the contents interesting and will become a regular 
reader of the EpucaTIonaL REsEARCH BULLETIN. 





